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The  doctrine  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  arose  early  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  when  Churchmen  sought  scriptural  warrant 
for  the  established  practice  they  quoted  sayings  of  our  Lord  and  of  St. 
Paul.  “Whosoever  speaketh  a word  against  the  Son  of  Man  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not 
be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.”  (St. 
Matt.  12,  32).  “Every  man’s  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  for  the  day 
shall  declare  it:  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.”  (I  Cor.,  3,  13).  “The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because — he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised.”  (St.  Luke,  4,  18;  Isaiah,  61,  1). 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  repentant  sinners  became  a vital  issue 
when  the  young  Church  had  to  face  persecution.  Those  who  were  faithful 
unto  death  received  the  martyr’s  crown  and  were  greatly  venerated. 
Others  apostacised  and  were  lost  to  the  faith;  but  some  of  the  apostates 
afterwards  repented  and  sought  reconciliation.  In  such  cases  it  was  felt 
that  the  intercessions  of  those  who  were  awaiting  martyrdom  had  a special 
efficacy  before  the  Throne  of  God.1  But  as  a punitive  measure  the  penitent 
on  his  part  had  to  do  public  penance  before  being  restored  to  membership 
of  the  visible  Church.2 

Penitential  books  were  drawn  up  to  provide  a system  of  penances  for 

1 St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  for  example,  wrote  letters  to  the  faithful  while  on  his. 
way  as  a prisoner  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. 
Apostates  desiring  to  be  reconciled  sought  “letters  of  peace”  from  the  martyrs, 
to  be  presented  to  their  Bishops. 

a For  a general  study  of  remissions  and  indulgences  see  H.  C.  Lea,  Auricular 
Confessions  and  Indulgences  (London,  1896;  three  volumes).  See  also  James 
Hastings,  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics;  Catholic  Encyclopaedia. 
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the  guidance  of  the  priest  who  heard  confessions.1  It  included  works  of 
reparation,  prayers,  psalms  and  fasts;  but  with  the  passing  of  time  the 
austerities  became  mitigated.  If,  for  example,  the  confessed  penitent  was 
unable  for  some  good  reason  to  undertake  the  imposed  penance,  the  priest 
might  commute  the  sentence  in  fo  some  good  work.  Thus  on  such  occasions 
as  the  consecration  of  a Church,  the  acquisition  of  relics,  or  the  festival  of 
a Saint,  a pilgrimage  might  be  undertaken  and  alms  given  towards  the 
upkeep  of  the  Church  concerned.2  This  was  the  origin  of  indulgences  as 
part  of  the  great  penitential  system  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory. 

Such  commutations  gradually  became  common  during  the  eleventh 
century;  and  the  first  plenary  indulgence  was  proclaimed  by  Pope  Urban 
II  who,  when  preaching  the  first  Crusade  in  1095,  decreed  that  “Whoever 
out  of  pure  devotion  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  honour  or  money 
shall  go  to  Jerusalem  to  liberate  the  Church  of  God,  may  count  that 
journey  in  lieu  of  penance.”3 

The  sole  right  of  granting  plenary  indulgences  gave  pre-eminence  to 
the  papacy  over  the  bishops;  and  the  episcopal  powers  were  further 
curtailed  in  1216  when  the  Lateran  Council  decreed  that  bishops  could  not 
grant  more  than  a year’s  indulgence  after  the  consecration  of  a church  or 
forty  days  on  other  occasions.4 

The  next  great  development  was  the  work  of  the  13th  century  school- 
men who  evolved  the  doctrine  of  the  Treasury  of  Merits.  Alexander  of 
Hales,  the  Doctor  Irrefragilis,  taught  that  the  super-abundant  merits  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints  formed  a celestial  treasury,  out  of 
which  the  debts  of  individual  penitents  could  be  paid.  According  to  this 
doctrine  the  Church,  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  linked  together  in 
all  its  members,  so  that  the  strong  come  to  the  help  of  the  weak.  The 
passion  of  Christ  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Saints  were  therefore  declared 
to  form  an  inexhaustible  treasury  more  than  adequate  for  all  the  needs  of 

1 The  “Canons  of  St.  Patrick”  appeared  in  the  fifth  century. 

In  England  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  and  the  Venerable  Bede  drew 
up  Penitentials.  The  making  of  a money  payment  by  way  of  reparation  was 
familiar  to  the  Germanic  peoples  in  the  shape  of  weregilds. 

3 During  the  thirteenth  century  several  Scottish  prelates  gained  indulgences  by 
making  donations  to  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Durham  ( Rites  of  Durham, 
148-160;  Surtees  Society,  1902). 

* Hastings,  vii,  253;  Lea,  iii,  9-10. 

A plenary  indulgence  is  one  which  covers  all  the  penalty  required  of  the 
penitent;  a partial  indulgence  covers  part  of  the  penance  and  is  counted  by 
days,  months  and  years. 

Lea,  iii,  13-14;  Hastings,  vii,  253. 
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confessed  penitents.1  The  fact  that  the  treasure  was  administered  by  the 
priest  who  heard  the  confession  of  the  contrite  sinner  stressed  the  power 
of  the  Keys  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  was  held  that  the  power  of  granting 
remissions  was  bestowed  upon  the  priest  by  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  ordina- 
tion and  was  exercised  by  authority  from  the  Pope  or  a Bishop. 

At  the  same  time  the  conception  of  Purgatory  acquired  a new  signifi- 
cance. It  was  no  longer  enough  for  the  sinner  to  confess,  do  penance  and 
receive  the  sacrament  of  penitence.  His  guilt  was  remitted  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  merits  of  Christ  (the  absolution  de  culpa,  or  remission  from 
eternal  punishment  due  to  sin),  but  there  still  remained  the  temporal 
punishment  due  for  the  pardoned  sin.  Although  forgiven,  the  sinner  had 
to  pay  the  wages  of  his  sin  ( de  pena)  either  in  this  life  or  in  Purgatory. 
As  their  authority  the  Schoolmen  quoted  the  words  of  Nathan  to  the 
penitent  King  David  after  the  death  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  “And  David 
said  unto  Nathan,  I have  sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  the  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin;  thou  shalt  not  die.  Howbeit 
. . . the  child  that  is  bom  unto  thee  shall  surely  die.”2  Again,  Daniel  to 
Nebuchadnezzar:  ‘ ‘Wherefore,  O King  . . . break  off  thy  sins  by  righteous- 
ness and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor.”3 

Punishment  implied  the  pains  of  Purgatory,  and  the  effect  of  an 
indulgence  was  to  obtain  absolution  from  sin  and  to  cancel  the  pains  of 
Purgatory  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  penitent  obtained  a portion  of  the 
celestial  treasure  and  presented  this  as  payment  for  the  debt  of  his  sin 
(technically  known  as  making  satisfaction). 

Unfortunately  the  money  aspects  of  indulgences  readily  exposed  the 
system  to  abuse.  The  Papacy  reaped  emoluments  as  the  fountain  of  grace; 
those  who  dispensed  them  valued  them  as  a source  of  revenue;  and  those 
who  bought  them  tended  to  believe  that  they  automatically  secured  both 
pardon  of  their  sins  and  exemption  from  punishment  ( remissio  de  culpa  et 
de  pena).  Already  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  there  was  an  outcry 
against  abuses.  In  1412  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  protested  against 
indulgences,  and  the  Council  of  Constance  decreed  that  abuses  and  extor- 
tions of  money  should  be  utterly  extirpated.4 

These  measures,  however,  were  ineffective,  and  the  evils  continued  to 
flourish  throughout  the  century.  Finally,  in  the  following  century,  the 
Council  of  Trent  took  up  the  matter  and  prohibited  the  publication  of 

1 The  corollary  that  sinners  could  merit  by  sharing  in  the  good  works  of  holy 
men— led  to  the  granting  of  letters  of  fraternity  by  religious  houses  to  laymen. 

* II  Samuel  xii.  12-13. 

* Daniel  iv.  27. 

Actu  Concilii  Constanciensis,  ii,  634.  (Munster,  1923). 
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“delusive  and  dangerous”  indulgences  granted  a pena  et  a culpa  in  return 
for  money  payment.  It  decreed,  moreover,  that  minor  penitentiaries  (who 
heard  confessions)  should  be  of  good  life  and  be  restricted  in  number.  In 
addition  the  Council  struck  at  another  abuse  when  it  did  away  with  the 
Quaestuarii  (or  Pardoners)1  who  had  brought  odium  upon  their  name  by 
their  excesses  in  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

It  is  not  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Scotland  Quaestuarii  brought  home 
many  indulgences  of  local  application.  Sometimes  the  supplicant  who 
petitioned  for  such  an  indulgence  was  himself  present  in  the  Roman  Court 
and  able  to  make  his  own  arrangements;  at  other  times  his  proctor  may 
have  defrayed  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  Curia  and  arranged  for  the 
expedition  of  the  indulgence  to  Scotland. 

Sometimes,  however,  especially  if  it  were  a general  indulgence,  or  if 
the  Papacy  were  otherwise  to  receive  a share  of  the  emoluments,  it  might 
have  been  convenient  to  employ  itinerant  friars  with  their  international 
connections.  Moreover,  the  Mendicants  often  had  insinuating  ways  (like 
modern  hire-purchase  hawkers);  and  they  were  popular  as  confessors 
because  the  weakness  of  human  nature  often  made  it  easier  to  confess  to 
a stranger  than  to  one’s  local  priest.  At  any  rate  friar-pardoners  acquired 
a bad  reputation  as  bestowers  of  indulgences.  Like  Chaucer  in  England, 
Sir  David  Lindsay  in  Scotland  painted  a black  picture  of  the  Pardoner, 
and  Dunbar  confessed  (although  he  probably  exaggerated)  that 

‘ ‘Als  lang  as  I did  beir  the  f reiris  style 
In  me.  Got  wait,  wes  mony  win  and  wyle. 

In  me  was  falset  with  every  wicht  to  flatter 


I wes  ay  reddy  all  men  to  begyle.” 

Apart  from  the  satire  of  poets,  however,  we  have  factual  evidence  of 
the  ill  repute  of  quaestuarii  in  Scotland  more  than  two  hundred  years 
earlier  than  Dunbar. 

A thirteenth  century  statute  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  the  Scottish 
Church  enacted  that  “since  certain  pardoners  lead  astray  the  minds  of 
simple  people,  [therefore]  when  any  pardoner  comes  to  a church  he  that 
is  officiating  shall  explain  to  the  parishioners  the  mission  of  the  pardoner 
according  to  his  letter  from  the  Pope,  so  that  he  may  not  exceed  the  tenor 
of  the  letter.  The  pardoner  shall  not  come  within  the  same  church  on  the 
same  business  on  any  other  day  that  year.”2  It  took  more  than  this 
legislation,  however,  to  curb  the  quaestuarii.  Thus,  in  1420  when  Andrew 

1 Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  vii,  787. 

* David  Patrick,  Statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church,  p.  24  {Scottish  Hist.  Soc.,  1905-6). 
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de  Hawick,  vicar  of  Kirkliston,  “having  compassion  upon  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom,”  wished  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  River  Almond,  he  petitioned  the  Pope  for  an  indulgence 
and  asked  that  he  and  his  successors  should  be  “general  and  special 
receivers”  towards  the  bridge  fund.  Moreover  he  begged  that  the  Pope 
would  take  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  would 
declare  that  “those  who  should  rashly  dare  to  hinder  or  molest  them  in 
their  begging,  should  ipso  facto  incur  excommunication.”  The  papal  letters 
granting  this  request,  and  similar  letters  issued  in  1427  for  building  a 
bridge  over  the  Tweed  near  Melrose,  alike  stipulated  that  if  the  indulgence 
were  sent  by  quaestuarii,  it  should  be  considered  null.1 

As  a simple  specimen  of  a formula  for  an  indulgence,  let  us  take  the 
petition  of  Robert  Strathbrock,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  on  27th  February, 
1428.  It  says:  “Since  the  Church  of  Caithness  or  Durnach  in  Scotland, 
which  is  distinguished,  notable  and  famous,  in  which  many  venerable 
relics  are  honourably  preserved  and  to  which  a multitude  of  the  faithful 
flows  every  year  for  the  sake  of  devotion,  is  on  account  of  its  antiquity 
and  otherwise,  collapsed  in  its  fabric,  desolate  and  destitute,  and  in  need 
of  costly  repairs  for  which  the  faculties  of  the  Church  (which  is  in  a barren 
and  wild  country)  do  not  suffice,  but  the  pious  alms  of  the  faithful  are 
very  opportune, — that,  therefore,  the  faithful  may  be  inclined  the  more 
willingly  to  the  said  Church,  Robert  Bishop  of  Caithness  supplicates  that 
the  Pope  would  grant  to  all  and  sundry,  truly  confessed  and  contrite,  who 
visit  the  said  Church  devoutly  every  year  and  give  pious  alms  or  stretch 
out  helping  hands  for  its  reparation  in  all  and  sundry  the  Feasts  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  celebration  of  All  Saints  and 
all  other  days  and  feasts  wont  to  be  given  by  the  Apostolic  Chancery  and 
for  the  octaves  of  the  said  Feasts,  seven  years  and  as  many  quarantines 
of  true  indulgence  with  relaxation  of  enjoined  penances.”2 

We  see  that  in  order  to  gain  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence  the  faithful 
must  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  Church  empowered  to  grant  the  indulgence, 
and  be  confessed  and  contrite.  In  the  case  of  a Cathedral  Church  confess- 
ions could  be  heard  and  absolution  given  by  the  Bishop  or  his  penitentiary 
or  other  depute.  Sometimes,  also,  a petitioner  was  granted  power  to 
choose  his  own  confessor,  and  thus  to  reap  advantages  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  confessing  to  a Mendicant. 

The  Christian  faithful  were  to  be  induced  to  visit  the  place  of  pilgrimage 
by  the  expectation  of  gaining  spiritual  rewards  (conventionally  described 

1 C.S.S.R.,  i,  190-1;  C.P.R.,  vii,  152,  522. 

* C.S.S.R.,  ii,  188. 
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as  “a  happy  commerce  converting  an  earthly  into  a heavenly  treasure”). 
Certain  days,  particularly  the  Feast  of  the  Patron  of  the  Church,  were 
chosen  for  the  bestowal  of  the  indulgence.  Sometimes,  when  the  Feasts 
allotted  fell  on  inconvenient  dates,  they  were  changed  on  request.  Thus, 
on  22nd  November  1467,  the  Pope  transferred  an  indulgence  granted  to 
the  church  of  Dunglass  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  (4th  August)  to  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation  (2nd  July)  which 
(it  was  averred)  ‘‘would  be  more  useful  to  the  said  church.” 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  decision  concerning  Feast  Days  was 
‘‘wont  to  be  given  by  the  Apostolic  Chancery.”  The  Rules  of  Chancery, 
indeed,  regulated  the  whole  system  of  indulgences,  thus  over-riding  any 
personal  whims  of  the  Popes.  A petition  signed  Fiat,  for  example,  could 
not  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  because  the  Rules  of  Chancery  laid  down 
definite  categories,  so  that  each  kind  of  papal  signature  had  its  own  special 
interpretation.  Thus  supplicants  were  apt  to  find  that  “on  account  of  the 
rules  and  restrictions  of  Chancery”  their  petition  was  not  wholly  granted, 
and  they  frequently  went  to  the  expense  of  proffering  a new  supplication’ 

An  impetus  was  given  to  the  traffic  in  indulgences  by  the  Holy  Years 
of  1450  and  1475  when  a plenary  indulgence  was  granted  to  pilgrims 
visiting  Rome.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  proclaimed  the  Jubilee  of  1450  to 
celebrate  the  end  of  schism  in  the  Church  and  the  inauguration  of  a strong 
centralised  papal  monarchy.  In  that  year  thousands  of  pilgrims  flocked 
to  Rome,  among  them  William  Earl  of  Douglas  from  Scotland  with  a 
great  train  of  noblemen;  from  the  clergy  James  Kennedy  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  went  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Jubilee,  while  William  Turnbull 
of  Glasgow  obtained  an  extension  of  the  Jubilee  indulgence  for  four  months 
to  pilgrims  visiting  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow.1  Financially  the 
influx  of  pilgrims  brought  so  much  prosperity  to  Rome  that  Pope  Paul  II. 
proclaimed  another  Jubilee  for  1475  and  this  was  confirmed  in  14732  by 
Sixtus  IV.  who,  in  1476,  extended  the  benefits  of  the  Indulgence  to  include 
Purgatory  and  promised  the  fullest  pardon  for  all  their  sins  to  all  Christ’s 
faithful  visiting  the  Basilicas,  without  stipulating  the  necessity  for  con- 
trition and  confession.  The  papal  pardon  thus  became  wider  in  its  scope 
and  easier  to  obtain;  but  pilgrimage  remained  a basic  element.3 

From  the  earliest  Christian  times  pilgrimage  had  been  a recognised 
way  of  making  expiation.  Apart  from  local  shrines  held  in  special  venera- 
tion (like  Whithorn  in  Galloway),  the  most  venerated  places  of  pilgrimage 

1 See  A.  I.  Dunlop:  James  Kennedy  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  ad  indices. 

3 W.  E.  Lunt:  Financial  Relations  of  Papacy  with  England,  p.  463. 

* Hastings:  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  vii,  p.  254. 
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in  the  15th  century  were  Jerusalem,  Rome  and  St.  James  of  Compostella. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  a confessor  was  given  power  to  hear  the  confess- 
ions of  pilgrims  and  to  absolve  them  from  all  and  sundry  their  faults  and 
sins  and  to  transmute  vows,  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  vows 
of  pilgrimage  overseas  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  to  St.  James.1 

About  1439  Sir  Alexander  Seton  set  out  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
(probably  with  the  heart  of  the  late  King,  James  I.).  He  went  by  way  of 
Bruges,  Basle,  Venice  and  Rhodes,  and  died  at  Rhodes  on  the  return 
journey.2  About  1470  Gilbert  Macdowell,  Provost  of  St.  Bothans,  who  had 
been  an  ambassador  of  James  III.  to  the  Pope,  went  on  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  died  there.3  Another  ecclesiastical  statesman  who  perished  on  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land  was  Archbishop  Robert  Blackader  of  Glasgow,  who 
sailed  from  Venice  in  1504  in  a ship  carrying  thirty  six  pilgrims,  of  whom 
twenty  seven  died  on  the  journey.4 

Another  peculiar  supplication  is  that  of  Thomas  de  Pethearn,  a layman 
of  Brechin  diocese,  whose  petition  on  1st  December,  1431,  stated  that  he, 
having  made  a vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  came  personally  to  the 
Roman  Court  fourteen  years  ago  (although  the  road  was  not  open)  and 
was  absolved  in  foro  consciencie  by  one  of  the  minor  penitentiaries  of  the 
Holy  See  from  fulfilment  of  his  vow  because  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he 
had  not  fulfilled  it  at  that  time.  Thomas,  however,  having  a scrupulous 
conscience,  returned  a second  time  to  the  Curia  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Pope  Eugenius,  “but  because  of  the  wars  which  were  raging  almost 
continuously  in  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country  he  was  not  able  to 
leave  the  city  to  fulfil  his  vow,  and  during  his  stay  he  has  exhausted  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  necessary  for  his  journey;  also  he  is  a man  of 
great  age  and  debility;  and,  knowing  none  but  his  mother  tongue,  he  has 
not  been  able  since  his  arrival  to  find  a travelling  companion  who  under- 
stands him’’.  He  therefore  petitioned  that  the  Pope  “would  give  mandate 
to  some  minor  penitentiary  in  the  Roman  Court  to  be  chosen  by  Thomas 
and  who  knows  his  language,  that,  if  he  finds  that  Thomas  has  visited  the 
Roman  Court  a second  time  with  a mind  to  fulfilling  his  vow  and  that  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  he  could  not  do  so”,  he  should  absolve  him  from 
further  fulfilment  of  his  vow  in  consideration  of  his  labours,  tribulations 
and  expenses.5 

1 e.g.  17th  September,  1466,  Reg.  Supp.,  601,  2iv. 

* See  A.  I.  Dunlop:  James  Kennedy  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  31  and  n,  390. 

* Reg.  Supp.,  2nd  November,  1470.  Reg.  Supp.,  664,  iov. 

* SC2oiOWden'  Bish°pS  °f Scotland-  334-5;  R J-  Mitchell,  The  Spring  Voyage  85, 

* Reg.  Supp.,  272,  134V. 
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Pilgrimages  to  Compostella  could  be  equally  hazardous.  In  1452  a 
“pilgrim  of  Scotland”  on  his  way  home,  apparently  from  Compostella,  was 
captured  on  board  a merchant  ship  and  held  to  ransom.1  A few  years  later 
a certain  Thomas  of  Dysart,  who  had  settled  in  the  south  of  France, 
“repaired  and  endowed  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Piety,  Dax  diocese,  for 
the  reception  of  the  poor  and  miserable,  and  for  the  reception  of  wayfarers, 
especially  of  pilgrims,  bound  for  St.  James  of  Compostella.2  A great 
diversity  of  motives  must  have  animated  these  pilgrims.  Some  would  go 
as  contrite  penitents,  others  would  be  inspired  by  the  love  of  adventure 
and  profit  or  by  the  black  spirit  of  revenge,  for  pilgrimages,  like  tourna- 
ments, could  provide  a cloak  for  intrigue.  One  wonders,  for  example, 
what  was  behind  the  desire  of  John  Hathyngton,  Scotsman,  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  in  1410  “to  St.  James  (Jake)  beyond  the  seas  in  fulfilment  of 
a vow”.3 

A stray  record  concerning  a group  of  humble  Scotsmen  tried  at  Breslau 
about  1470  on  a charge  of  vagabondage  gives  us  an  unexpected  insight 
into  the  nature  of  pilgrimages.  Most  of  them  went  in  fulfilment  of  vows 
made  during  illness  or  in  face  of  perils,  and  some  went  for  the  sake  of 
adventure  and  to  ply  their  trade.  Thus  Lorentz  Gren  from  Edinburgh  had 
“vowed  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  when  at  sea  in  distress”,  had  been  ill  for 
three  quarters  of  a year,  and  had  reached  Breslau  without  shoes  to  his  feet. 
A fellow-countryman  from  Leith  had  made  his  vow  when  ill  of  a fever,  and 
had  begged  his  way  to  Rome  and  Compostella.  It  was,  indeed,  customary 
for  pilgrims  to  beg  their  way,  not  without  harm  to  their  health.  An 
Edinburgh  tailor  who  “left  Scotland  eleven  years  ago  and  was  at  Rome 
during  Lent,  went  there  for  the  sake  of  adventure  and  his  trade”.  He  had 
been  begging  his  bread,  and  “when  he  got  a penny  he  stuck  to  it”.4 

It  is  significant  that  each  of  these  intrepid  vagabonds  had  been  to  the 
City  of  the  Apostles,  because  Rome  was  the  lodestar  that  attracted 
pilgrims.  Thus  priests  who  had  stained  their  hands  with  blood  went  there, 
sometimes  on  foot  and  always  allegedly  with  the  greatest  perils,  labours 
and  expenses,  grieving  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  for  the  guilt  of 
homicide,  seeking  absolution  and  dispensation  to  minister  once  more  at 
the  altar.  The  homicide  always  represents  himself  as  a man  of  good 
intentions,  who  seizes  a lance  or  snatches  a small  knife  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  feudal  lord,  his  brother  or  his  friend.  It  is  through  the  will 
of  God  rather  than  by  fault  of  his  that  the  unfortunate  adversary  died. 


1 A.  I.  Dunlop,  James  Kennedy  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  350,  41 1. 

3 Reg.  Supp.,  504,  fol.  6gv.,  22nd  September,  1457. 

3 J.  Bain:  Calendar  of  Scottish  Papers,  iv,  161-2. 

* T.  A.  Fischer:  The  Scots  in  Germany,  241-2. 
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More  unusual  is  the  case  of  Thomas  Clark,  who,  about  1458,  had  the 
misfortune  to  cause  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  “not  in  malice 
aforethought”  but  in  self  defence.  In  expiation  he  “made  satisfaction  for 
this  homicide  to  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  the  slain  man  to  the  best  of 
his  power,  and  he  also  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Threshold  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Apostolic  See  for  his  soul  and  caused  masses  to  be  celebrated  in 
Scala  Celi  for  the  soul’s  weal  of  the  said  defunct,  and  at  last  received 
plenary  absolution  from  the  Penitentiary  of  the  Pope”.1  Another  unusual 
case  was  that  of  a priest  named  William  Redpath  who  came  to  the 
Apostolic  See  in  1475  to  acquire  the  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee  Year  and  to 
obtain  dispensation  to  minister  at  the  altar  notwithstanding  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  in  an  effort  to  snatch  a friend  from  his 
enemies.2 

In  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century  indulgences  were  also  frequently 
proclaimed  in  favour  of  those  who  went  on  Crusade  against  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  had  alarmed  Christendom,  Pope 
Pius  II  offered  an  indulgence  to  all  who  should  go  on  Crusade  or  send 
fighting  men.  About  1453  Alexander  Preston,  a priest  of  St.  Andrews 
diocese,  and  certain  archers,  furnished  with  the  grace  and  benediction  of 
the  Pope  and  burning  with  the  zeal  of  devotion,  took  service  under  an 
Italian  knight,  and  fought  for  about  a year  against  the  Infidels,  enemies 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Alexander  took  part  in  a sharp  encounter  while  in 
search  of  sweet  water  off  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  wherefore  he  petitioned 
for  absolution  and  dispensation  to  return  to  the  ministry  of  the  altar.3 
A little  later  two  laymen,  Richard  Murray  and  Patrick  Hunter,  maintained 
that  they  “bore  themselves  valiantly  in  Turkey”  for  more  than  six  years 
and  “reduced  themselves  to  utter  beggary  in  defence  of  the  Catholic 
faith”.  The  Pope  therefore  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  the  faithful  who 
should  give  alms  to  help  these  two  paupers  on  their  homeward  way  and 
exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  tolls.4 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  love  of  adventure  and  fortune  hunting  as 
much  as  concern  for  their  soul’s  weal  inspired  these  crusaders  to  fight  for 
the  Cross  against  the  Crescent.  In  any  case  it  was  only  the  young  and  the 
able  bodied  who  could  expiate  their  sins  in  this  way.  Of  more  general 
application  were  indulgences  available  nearer  home 

In  a material  sense  the  power  of  granting  indulgences  was  a source  of 
strength  to  the  fifteenth  century  Church  in  Scotland,  providing  it  with 

1 Reg.  Supp.,  514,  fol.  157V;  16th  November,  1458. 

2 Reg.  Supp.,  718,  fol.  1 35V. 

* Ibid.,  477,  fol.  2iv. 

4 Ibid.,  536,  fol.  1 13. 
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the  means  of  raising  a revenue  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Sanctuary  and  for 
promoting  the  social  services.  No  house  of  God,  from  a cathedral  to  a 
chantry  chapel,  was  too  great  or  too  insignificant  to  seek  and  to  obtain  an 
indulgence.  Among  the  cathedrals  which  gained  an  indulgence  were 
St.  Andrews  (1416),  after  a fire;1  Brechin  (1438),  which  had  stained  glass 
windows,  although  situated  among  wild  and  cruel  men,  more  given  to 
human  bloodshed  than  to  pilgrimages  to  Rome;2  Orkney  (1441),  the 
Church  of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  then  ecclesiastically  in  the  kingdom  of 
Norway  and  cut  off  by  various  perils  by  sea  and  land;3  Dunkeld  (1448), 
among  a mountainous  and  wild  people,  in  need  of  great  reparations4; 
Galloway  (1446),  to  which  the  Christian  faithful  bear  great  devotion  on 
account  of  many  and  divers  miracles.5 

Among  collegiate  churches  we  have  Hamilton  and  Dunglass,  for  which 
their  patrons,  Lord  Hamilton  and  Sir  Alexander  Home,  obtained  an 
indulgence  in  1451,  when  they  “came  personally  on  pilgrimage  from  afar 
to  the  papal  city”  for  the  Jubilee  of  1450.6  In  the  case  of  Abemethy, 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  petitioned  for  an  indulgence  in  1467  in  order 
that  the  collegiate  church  might  be  enlarged  and  preserved.7  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  the  grant  of  an  indulgence  was  by  way  of  a subsidy. 

All  over  the  country  parish  churches  sought  indulgences,  alike  in 
populous  towns  such  as  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  and  in  remote  places 
like  St.  John  of  Dairy,  situated  among  woods  far  from  the  habitation  of 
others  and  among  fierce  men  ill  versed  in  the  faith.8 

Indulgences  were  also  granted  to  chapels,  both  well  known  and  little 
known.  Among  the  former  we  have  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  on  the 
Rock  at  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh,  to  which  (the  Pope  was  informed) 
a great  multitude  of  people  is  wont  to  flow  for  the  sake  of  devotion.9 
Presumably  in  greater  need  of  support  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Ninian  in 
the  parish  of  Colmonell,  near  Ardstinchar,  which  sought  an  indulgence 
“that  it  might  be  endowed  with  suitable  honours  and  venerated  by  Christ’s 
faithful  and  be  repaired  and  properly  endowed  with  ecclesiastical 
ornaments”.10 

A friary  which  was  succoured  by  the  grant  of  an  indulgence  was  St. 
Mary  of  Dumfries,  which  had  been  “burned  by  the  English  enemies”  and 


1 C.P.S.,  116-7. 

* Reg.  Supp.,  344,  fol.  187. 

» Ibid.,  373,  fol.  141. 

* Ibid.,  429,  fol.  40. 

« Ibid.,  17th  September,  1466. 


* C.P.R.,  x,  75-6;  Reg.  Supp.,  450,  fol.  36. 

7 Reg.  Supp.,  616,  fol.  132V. 

8 C.S.S.  R.,  ii,  216. 

8 Ibid.,  122-3. 

10  Ibid.,  168;  Reg.  Supp.,  28th  August,  1467. 
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partially  abandoned,  and  where  in  1427  twelve  brothers  were  "laudably 
serving  in  divine  things”.1 

The  chief  social  services  supported  by  the  grant  of  an  indulgence  were 
the  foundation  and  upkeep  of  hospitals  and  bridges.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  care  of  the  body  and  the  cure  of  the  soul  went  together,  and  although 
the  founders  of  hospitals  were  often  laymen,  the  master  of  a hospital  was  a 
churchman.  Thus,  when  the  Provost  and  burgesses  of  Edinburgh  founded 
a hospital  with  twenty  four  beds  ' ‘in  each  of  which  two  of  the  poor  might 
repose”,  the  Pope,  at  the  prayer  of  the  King  of  Scots,  granted  an  indulgence 
on  30th  May,  1438,  for  the  support  of  the  hospital  and  an  "honest  priest” 
as  its  "rector  or  master”.1  Similarly,  John  Gray,  who  sought  an  indulgence 
to  repair  and  endow  the  hospital  or  chapel  of  St.  Leonard,  near  the  burgh 
of  Ayr,  was  a master  of  arts  and  of  medicine,  who  had  also  seen  diplomatic 
service  (nth  July,  1425). 2 

Again,  because  body  and  soul  went  together,  the  erection  and  upkeep 
of  bridges  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  fifteenth  century  church.  Tidal  or 
rapid  or  broad  rivers  were  a formidable  barrier  to  communications  and 
human  souls  were  thereby  jeopardised.  To  build  and  maintain  a strong 
bridge  was  therefore  at  once  a social  service  and  an  act  of  piety.  Thus,  on 
I3th  June,  1439,  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning  petitioned  for  an  indulgence 
towards  the  building  of  a bridge  over  the  river  Gamock,  for  want  of  which 
many  of  the  faithful  are  imperilled.3  In  1441  Princess  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Douglas  and  Duchess  of  Touraine,  sought  a similar  subsidy  when  she 
undertook  to  replace  a wooden  bridge  over  the  Blednoch  by  a stone  bridge 
in  order  to  avoid  the  great  danger  to  men’s  souls  through  drowning  "in  a 
place  where  wayfarers  commonly  pass  and  pilgrims  to  St.  Ninian 
assemble”.4  The  same  course  was  followed  by  the  burgesses  of  Aberdeen 
m 1446  when  they  contemplated  building  a stone  bridge  over  the  Dee, 
because  "owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current  many  people  are  drowned 
and  miserably  suffer  many  dangers”.5 

Since  the  Church  influenced  every  aspect  of  life  it  is  not  surprising  that 
indulgences  were  sought  and  obtained  to  regulate  and  profit  from  the 
popular  observance  of  Feast  Days  and  holidays.  Thus  an  indulgence  was 
procured  for  the  parish  church  of  the  Three  Holy  Brethren  of  Lochgoilhead, 
which  is  situated  in  sparsely  inhabited  parts  among  fierce  and  wild  people! 
and  ruinous  by  reasons  of  wars  and  dearths  and  other  sinister  events.’ 

1 Reg.  Supp.,  346,  24V. 

a C.S.S.R.  II.  104-5. 

* Reg.  Supp.,  346,  fol.  28V. 

4 Ibid.,  371,  fol.  53;  28th  February,  1441. 

’•  Ibid.,  410,  fol.  90;  12th  March,  1446. 
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Nevertheless  (we  are  told)  for  the  sake  of  devotion  a multitude  of  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  throng,  and  still  do  throng,  to  the  said  Church 
in  the  feast  of  the  Three  Holy  Brethren.1  In  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  concourse  of  the  devout  would  be 
innumerable.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a local  cult,  not  widely 
spread;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  pilgrimages  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Catherine  the  Virgin  (near  Shotts)  and  to  St.  Catherine’s  Balm  Well, 
Liberton.2 

Similarly  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
the  Apostles,  Montrose,  had  their  peculiar  place  of  resort,  which  was  a 
chapel  on  a hill  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  which,  having  been  found 
on  the  sea  shore,  was  honoured  there,  and  was  believed  formerly  to  have 
performed  many  miracles.3  One  can  well  suppose  that  pilgrimages  to 
neighbouring  shrines  might  be  survivals  from  a more  primitive  religion 
or  be  popular  by  way  of  a holiday  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  devotion. 
Like  the  celebration  of  religious  festivals  they  afforded  scope  for  merry- 
making and  were  a popular  outlet  for  the  devotional  instincts  of  the  age. 

Another  fashionable  manner  of  expressing  piety — and  one  which 
brought  together  great  lords,  substantial  burgesses  and  priests  according 
to  their  degree — was  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  altars  in  parish 
churches.  Thus  William  de  Cunyngham,  vicar  of  Dundonald,  B.Dec., 
kinsman  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  Nicholas  de  Louden,  burgess  of 
Irvine,  founded  altars  to  the  Holy  Cross,  to  St.  Ninian  the  Confessor,  and 
St.  Catherine  the  Virgin,  in  the  parish  church  of  Irvine.  In  1420  they 
petitioned  for  an  indulgence  for  the  augmentation  and  endowment  of 
these  chapels,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  that  those  abstracting  or 
alienating  the  revenues  and  lands  or  stealing  or  robbing  the  books,  chalices 
and  other  furnishings  should  thereby  incur  the  greater  excommunication.4 

The  impression  is  that  feelings  of  reverence  and  sacrilege  were  strangely 
blended  in  the  hearts  of  our  fifteenth  century  forebears.  When  no  indul- 
gence offered  an  incentive  to  devotion  there  was  not  always  alacrity  about 
attending  divine  worship.  In  such  cases  an  indulgence  might  be  used  as  a 
stimulus  to  church  attendance.  Thus  in  1419  the  Pope  was  informed  that 
the  parishioners  of  Strageich,  Dunblane  diocese,  who  are  distant  from  the 
church  ten  or  eight  or  six  or  five  Italian  miles,  take  no  pains  to  come  to 
church  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  divine  offices  and  mandates  of  the 
Church.  As  they  could  not  conveniently  come  on  empty  stomachs  and 

1 Reg.  Supp.,  7th  October,  1441. 

* C.S.S.R.  ii,  186. 

8 Reg.  Supp.,  413,  fols.  293V.,  299V.  (144O). 

4 C.S.S.R.  i,  165-6. 
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afterwards  return  to  their  homes  fasting,  the  Pope  granted  an  indulgence 
in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  back  to  the  way  of  truth  and  be 
compelled  to  come  more  willingly  to  church,  on  Sundays  and  other  feast 
days,  whether  fasting  or  not.1  There  is  here  a contradiction  in  terms,  and 
one  fears  that  even  this  spiritual  inducement  would  not  “compel”  all  the 
hard-hearted  parishioners  to  come  willingly  to  church. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  tell  how  far  grants  of  an  indulgence  were 
effective.  They  did  not  always  fulfil  the  hopes  built  upon  them.  Thus  in 
1420  Bishop  Lauder  of  Glasgow  obtained  an  indulgence  for  the  adornment 
and  extension  of  his  cathedral,  but  thirty  years  later  Bishop  Turnbull 
approached  the  Pope  for  the  same  purpose,  since  on  account  of  wars, 
troubles  and  other  calamities  it  is  known  to  be  collapsed,  ruinous  and  in 
need  of  repairs.2  The  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee,  then  granted, 
certainly  did  prove  to  be  remunerative,  because  800  marks  from  the 
offerings  were  diverted  to  finance  the  King’s  campaign  against  his  rebels  in 
14523  Probably  also  the  indulgence  granted  in  1419  to  Bishop  Wardlaw 
of  St.  Andrews  was  effective.4  The  Bishop  feared  that  for  want  of  a bridge 
the  University  would  have  to  withdraw  from  the  city;  but  the  bridge  was 
built  and  both  it  and  the  University  still  stand. 

Again,  the  result  was  reasonably  profitable  when  in  1460  Pope  Pius  II 
granted  an  indulgence,  valid  for  ten  years,  in  aid  of  St.  Salvator’s  College, 
reserving  a third  of  the  proceeds  for  the  Apostolic  Camera.  The  offerings 
were  to  be  placed  in  a collection  box  with  two  keys,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
kept  by  the  Papal  Collector.  On  5th  December,  1463,  the  Collector  handed 
over  £ 80  of  Bruges  “as  the  part  pertaining  to  the  Pope”.5  By  way  of 
contrast,  an  indulgence  granted  to  Holy  Trinity  Collegiate  Church,  almost 
at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  terms  as  above,  seems  to  have  been 
unproductive.6  Some  twenty  years  later,  in  i486,  the  Apostolic  Camera 
claimed  that  it  had  lost  2,500  marks,  money  of  Scotland,  collected  for  the 
Crusades,  and  held  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  accountable  for  the 
payment  of  700  ducats  (gold  of  the  Camera) . He,  however,  received  special 
consideration  because  he  had  “suffered  grievous  loss  and  hardship”  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  coinage  and  calling  in  of  the  black  monies.7 

Under  the  strain  of  financial  necessity  spiritual  values  also  suffered 

1 C.S.S.R.  i,  p.  122. 

Ibid..,  182-3,  Reg.  Supp.,  443,  fol.  43V.,  nth  Janauary,  1449. 

A.  I.  Dunlop.  James  Kennedy , Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  335,  140. 

* C.S.S.R.,  i,  109. 

A.  I.  Cameron:  The  Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  280,  326. 

* Ibid.,  303-4,  326. 

' Ibid.,  336-7. 
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both  in  Scotland  and  at  the  Papacy.  Perhaps,  indeed,  at  all  times  grants 
of  indulgence  testified  to  aspirations  rather  than  to  achievements.  In 
doing  so  they  help  to  give  us  a picture  of  fifteenth  century  Scotland,  though 
here  also  we  have  to  distinguish  between  propaganda  and  reality.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  petitioners  were  never  unbiassed,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  phraseology  of  Supplications  and  Papal  Letters  was  stereotyped 
and  colourful.  Nevertheless  we  are  left  with  a clear  impression  of  a small, 
mountainous,  barren  country,  sparsely  populated  by  an  active  and  warlike 
people,  bound  by  feudal  and  family  loyalties.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  isolation 
and  poverty  of  the  country,  Scots  were  in  touch  with  the  main  stream  of 
European  events.  Not  only  were  they  aware  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
but  they  fought  in  the  crusades  against  the  Turks.  Yet  the  ties  of  home 
were  strong,  even  over  those  who  settled  abroad.  Thus  when  Thomas  of 
Dysart  founded  his  hospital  in  France  as  a resting  place  for  pilgrims  to 
Compostella,  the  Feast  days  which  he  chose  for  an  indulgence  included 
those  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Ninian  (St.  Ninian,  whose  cult  was  so  wide- 
spread in  Scotland  was  presumably  less  familiar  to  the  clerk  of  the  Roman 
Chancery  who  initialled  his  name  with  a V).1 

Moreover,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  even  when  murder,  feud  and 
pestilence  were  overshadowing  the  land,  feelings  of  philanthropy  were  not 
altogether  crowded  out  of  human  hearts,  and  that  the  Church  had  power 
to  bind  all  ranks  of  society  together  in  a common  cause  in  seeking  an 
indulgence  for  the  upkeep  of  hospitals,  chapels,  churches  and  bridges. 
Thinking  men  were  well  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  practice  of 
indulgences,  but  remissions  had  become  part  of  the  pattern  of  life,  and 
they  enabled  the  Church  to  sponsor  much  good  work  of  a spiritual, 
philanthropic  and  social  nature. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  criticism  was  already  outspoken. 
In  1494  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  summoned  thirty  Lollards  of  Kyle 
before  King  James  IV  and  his  great  Council.  They  openly  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  remissions  and  indulgences,  maintaining  that  the  relics  of  the 
saints  are  not  to  be  worshipped; 

Christ  gave  power  to  Peter  only,  and  not  to  his  successors,  to  bind  and 
loose  within  the  Kirk; 

the  Pope  deceives  the  people  by  his  Bulls  and  his  Indulgences; 

the  Mass  profitteth  not  the  souls  that  are  in  Purgatory; 

the  Pope  and  the  bishops  deceive  the  people  by  their  pardons; 

indulgences  ought  not  to  be  given  to  fight  against  the  Saracens; 


1 
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the  Pope  can  not  remit  the  pains  of  Purgatory; 
the  Pope  forgives  not  sins,  but  only  God.1 

King  James,  we  are  told,  passed  the  matter  over  lightly.  His  attitude 
was  significant  and  sinister.  It  is  well  known  that  he  did  spectacular 
penance  for  his  part  in  the  insurrection  against  his  father.  He  showed 
feverish  zeal  in  the  bestowing  of  alms.  He  went  constantly  on  pilgrimage 
throughout  his  realm,  from  St.  Duthac  of  Tain  in  the  north  to  St.  Ninian 
of  Whithorn  in  the  south;  and  he  contemplated  making  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  and  leading  a Crusade  as  an  ally  of  the  Pope — quixotic  dreams 
fatal  to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  But  he  neglected  the  sage  advice  of 
John  of  Ireland,  to  be  discreet  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
to  “serve  God  at  all  poynt,  leire  wisdome  and  reule  thi  self  and  thi  pepil 
by  it”,  for  “the  kyrk  is  meroure  and  exampil  to  all  the  pepil”.2  James 
played  fast  and  loose  with  church  benefices.  By  his  bad  example  in  high 
places  he  inflicted  a deadly  wound  upon  the  Church.  All  spiritual  values 
suffered,  and  indulgences  were  among  the  casualties  which  brought  down 
the  Auld  Kirk. 

1 Dickinson’s,  Knox,  i,  8-9 

a Meroure  of  Wysdome,  pp.  12,  13.  Scottish  Text  Society,  New  Series,  No.  19, 
pp.  12-13.  (Edited,  Charles  Macpherson,  1926). 


